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——~- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Jd. E. EAREE, ° , 
BREAKFAST AND .TEA, CONTRACTOR, 
50, HACKNEY ROAD, near SuoreEpitcu Cuurcu. 
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J. E. E. respectfully begs to inform the Clergy, Superintendents of Schools, and others 
who are in the practice of commemorating their Anniversaries, etc., by Public Breakfasts 
and Tea Meeti that he has every requisite for such occasions, comprising Tables, 
a and China to any extent, in a superior style, at extremely moderate a 

. E. E. tenders his sincere thanks to those ladies and gentlemen who have hitherto 
favoured him with their kind patronage, and hopes by strict attention to ensure a con- 
—— of the same; he also begs most respectfully to solicit the favour of their recom- 
mendation. 


Rout Seats on Reasonable Terms. Vans, and every requisite for Excursion Parties, with 
the entire Management, taken by Contract. 
COMMUNICATIONS BY POST IMMEDIATELY ATTENDED TO, 


References are kindly permitted to be made to the Secretaries of the Ragged School 
Union and the Temperance League. 





BORWICK’'S BAKING POWDER 
Report on Borwick’s Baking Powder, by Dr. Hassall. 
“T have subjected Borwick’s well-known Baking Powder to very careful analysis, both 
chemical. 


microscopical and 

“T find, first, that the ingredients of which itis composed are pure and of good quality ; 
and, second, that none of them are in the least degree injurious—it is, moreover, entirely 

jum. 

“ Altogether it is a highly useful preparation ; indeed, it is indispensable in the making 
of unfermented brea’ oon ood ery &c., and in all cases oe yeast cannot be 
procured, as in country p and on board ship. (Signed) 

“ApTuur Hitt Hassart, M.D., London, Analyst of the Lancet Sanitary Commission, 
Author of ‘ Food and its Adulterations,’ ‘Adulterations Detected, and other works.” 





The Lancet states, “ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.” 


& POL First of the kind Manufactured and 

. oO Patented in the United Kingdom and 

/N Ly» France, as explained with Engravings 

. - in Zhe Illustrated London News of 
BAN May 26th, 1860. Prepared without 


fermentation it is warranted to keep 
sweet for years. 


PATENT = netictndhins il shoul 
CO RN FLOUR. articles bre sometizio su tituted or 
wo ai 

BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty: 


, Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 
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One Dozen Real Russian Ox Tongues for a Guinea. .. - 
Westphalia -Hams,” according to’ size,’ 8d.’ and 8id.' per pound. 
Strasbourg Bacon, the prime cut, 10d. per pound. 
Dried and Pickled Tongues,‘ 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.‘ each. 
American Cheese, equal to Cheshire, from 73d. 
" Stilton Cheese, from 1s. ~ pe 


SEHEPPARD’S 


CHEESE AND BUTTER WAREHOUSE, 
88, HIGH STREET, BOROUGH, SE - * ' 





60,000 Deaths 
Occur every year in England and Wales by Consumption alonc. 


OZONIZED COD LIVER OIL 
Has been proved at the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, London, to be the nearest 
approach to a specific yet found for this fatal disease. The pulse is lowered, a far more 
enerous diet may be taken, and the general health is thereby unmistakably im ed. 
See Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society's Transactions, Vol. 42, for 1859 ; Lancet, 
July 9, 1859; Pharmaceutical Journal, August 1, 1859, &. } 
Prepared only by G. Borwick, Sole Licensee, 21, Little Moortields, London. Sold in 
2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., and 9s. Bottles. . 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 





RAR nr 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
(Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851) 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in 
the curative treatment of Hzrnta. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft baadage being worn round the body, while the requisite 
resisting power is supplied by the Mooc-marn Pap and Patent Lxvenr fitting with so 
much ease and closeness, that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, M. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.—Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.— Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d.—Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


a ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
‘1s he material of which these are made is recommended by the “re as 








cap 
being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best invention for 
pr em, em Rome at in all cases of Weakness and ewe 
the Lage, Varicose Veins, Sprains, ge. It is porous, light in texture, 
inexpensive, and is drawn on like an 8 . 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d. 


LADIES’ BELTS. 

Are recommended to be worn by those who are delicate in their constitution; they support 

the back and abdominal muscles, and are very useful for Ladies anterior and subsequent to 

confinement, — persons, etc.; being made of an elastic material, the size can be 

increased or diminished to suit the convenience of the wearer.—Price from £1 1s. to £3 2s, 
8 
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Wondou Female Predentibe md Heformatory Znsittution, 


Office, 200, Euston Road, near Euston Square, N.W. 








Presipent—Rev. THOMAS DALE, Canon or Sr. Pavt’s. 


FUNDS NEEDED. 


The Committee regret to be obliged to announce that during the past half-year the 
income of this Institution has not been adequate to the expenditure, notwithstanding the 
greatest economy has been exercised, and unless the Committee receive prompt and liberal 
aid they will be compelled to limit their operations very much during the coming autumn, 
which alternative it is hoped will be averted, for it is more important than ever to keep the 
Homes in full operation, now that there are so many Missionaries, both male and female, 
successfully at work seeking out the lost. The Committee earnestly appeal to every 
reader of this Magazine who has not hitherto assisted in this work to render help, by 
donations or subscriptions. 
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The Committee gratefully acknowledge the following contributions in aid of the objects 
of this Institution :— ’ : 

Miss Morley, £1; C. E. Webb, Esq., £5; A Friend, £2 2s.; Mrs. O. H., 58.; Lady 
E. Tollemache, £1 au.; Mrs. Bond, £1 1s.; C. E. W., £5; Rev. T. Woodruff, £2; 
A. B., £1. 

Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received by 

Messrs. Bosanquet & Co., Bankers, 73, Lombard Street, E.C, 
Mr. F. Nicnotts, 14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 
Mr. E. W. THomas, Secretary, 200, Euston Road, Euston Square, N.W. 





SMITH'S PLACE (SOMERS TOWN) RAGGED SCHOOL. 





The Committee have the pleasure of announcing that they have been enabled to 
purchase the premises mentioned in previous notices. They are situate in Brill Place, 
sufficiently near the present School, and well adapted for the various operations of 
~ a Ragged School, comprising accommodation for 300 Children and for separate classes, 
Mothers’ and other Meetings, Lectures, &c. The Committee now earnestly request the 
kind aid of the friends of Ragged Schools in providing the amount necessary to pay for 
the repairs and alterations required. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by Mr. Mirams, 35, Stanmore Street, 
Caledonian Road, N.; by Mr. Lyne, at the School, on Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
from Bight till Nine; or at the Ragged School Union. 


SMITH'S PLACE (SOMERS TOWN) RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Contributions of Toys, Trinkets, and other articles, useful or ornamental, made or 
unmade, are earnestly solicited for the Bazaar, té be held in the first week in November, 
1861, in aid the Fund required for the extended operations intended to be commenced 
in the New fhedavewe. Donations received as above. 
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PROMOTED FROM THE RANKS. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE once said, “J am an ancestor ;” and as 
founder of a great family, it was no empty boast. So, indeed, in a 
lower sense, may all say, who, amid difficulty and danger, are indomi- 
tably fighting the great battle of life. Such, for example, were the 
170 men who, during the Crimean War, received officers’ commissions 
on the battle-field, as the reward of character and bravery, And 
such in a more private, we cannot truly say lower, sphere are many 
of our once forlorn ragged scholars, who, basing industry on 
principle, and displaying indomitable moral courage in contending 
with the social evils whereby they are environed, have already won 
some of the prizes of this life, and thus have been as truly pro- 
moted from the ranks as if they wore an officer’s uniform, 

A ragged boy once told us that he “had never had a chance in 
his life :” so, like a wise boy, he came to a Ragged School to see if 
he could find one ; nor was he disappointed. For lads like this one 
the Ragged School was devised. It is a gross mistake to suppose that 
it is any friend to idleness, physical or mental. Discouraging laziness 
in all shapes—nay, believing that it is a violation of God’s eternal law 
—it tenders steady help only to those who, by good conduct and dili- 
gence, prove that they are really anxious to help themselves. Nor 
have our scholars been backward in responding to these views of 
the promoters of Ragged Schools ; hence many once poor, forlorn 
outcasts are now brave soldiers and sailors, and as such have been 
decorated by their country for their valour. One such, a noble 
youth, with eagle eye and expansive brow, recently came to a 
Ragged School with four medals on his breast, the reward of his 
brave deeds in the Black Sea ; and oh ! the gratitude which sparkled 
in his eye, when he said to his teacher, “I owe all this, sir, to 
you,” Many, too, are thriving farmers in Australia and Canada, 
who got their first “chance” in Ragged Schools, and so were pro- 
moted from the ranks. 

Such, too, are the thousands of servants, who, labouring in England, 
can have their histories and characters tested by the doubter, who 

SEPTEMBER, 1861. L 
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were once regarded as “the off-scouring of all things.” To God be 
all the praise for this rich fruit of Ragged School work—for of all 
heroism, we deem.moral,heroism the best. At an Old Scholars’ 
Meeting of the Ragged School, in Exeter Buildings, Chelsea, many 
gave simple autobiographical sketches, which were replete with 
interest. For example, one said that when he first entered the 
school he was truly a ragged boy; if he had shoes, they had no 
“bottoms” to them ; now, he was truly thankful to say, he had good 
clothes, and could afford them ; and what was more, he had learnt 
there to make and mend them. He’ had continued with his 
present master eleven years. Another said, on his first starting in 
life, a halfpenny was missing in the house where he lived ; he was 
accused by his master of having taken it, and dismissed. He went 
in great distress to his former teacher, who told him never to let being 
unjustly accused make him unhappy—to keep clear of sin, and all 
would be right in the end. He then obtained the situation of 
servant-boy in a cheap educational establishment near London, 
where he suffered great hardships. He returned to London, and 
obtained the situation he then held with his present master, where 
he had been nine years, and was prosperous and happy. 

All who are acquainted with the habits of ragged scholars know 
that they are not at all backward in devising ways of helping them- 
selves ; some, indeed, as grotesque as their personal aspect. Hence 
it is that we detect so many familiar faces among the lads who at 
London Bridge sell the omnibus-conductors elevenpence-half-penny 
worth of coppers for a silver shilling. One quaint illustration may 
be given :—A boy paid into a Penny Bank 6d. ; and as the amount 
was large for such a boy, he was asked how he had contrived to save 
it. He replied, that he watched the stall of a man who sells oysters 
in the Whitechapel road during the evening ; and for collecting the 
oyster-shells he was paid one penny per night, all of which was 
brought to the Bank. Another boy—one of the most ragged and 
destitute in a Ragged School—brought a few pence, which he had 
earned with equal ingenuity, by rising early and collecting all the 
bones he could find in the streets; and the amount they sold for 
was placed to his account. 

Bad as are too many of their parents, still it may be affirmed of 
them, as of all classes, that there is wheat among the tares. Hence 
we are glad to find that very many of our scholars, in obedience to 
the apostolic dictum, “show piety at home,” help their parents, and 
so give them too a chance of rising from the ranks, We know how 
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happy many a ragged boy has been when he took home his first 
small earnings, either as a shoe-black or errand-boy. One poor boy, 
for instance, took home his first earnings in the shape of a quartern 
loaf. O what a “hurrah” came from his widowed mother and 
famishing sisters, when the crisp, brown loaf was slyly placed on 
the deal table! Others, by their earnings, have paid the rent 
of their parents, just as the broker had entered to seize the scanty 
furniture. The following incident refers to a provincial Ragged 
School. God—for we would never go toa lower source for the origin 
of Ragged Schools—put it into the heart of a Hertfordshire minister 
to establish a Ragged Sunday Night School, and to his great 
delight, after six weeks’ labour, he had 120 ragged boys and girls 
under instruction, and 60 teachers. He was particularly struck by one 
little boy, in a tattered dress, on account of the peculiar character of 
the rags in which he was clad. The teachers provided the boy 
with a suit of corduroy clothes; and on the following Sunday he 
made his appearance, not at the Ragged, but the regular Sunday 
School. He placed himself near the door, that the eye of the 
minister might catch him, and was accepted as a regular 
scholar. He proved to be the son of a poor blind widow, who lived 
in a cellar in one of the most degraded streets of the town. A 
situation as errand lad was obtained for him, and at first he received 
1s. 6d. per week, and then 2s., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per week. When 
he received 4s, 6d. for the first time, he told his mother it seemed 
to be time to get up out of the cellar, and his mother agreeing, 
they hired the floor above. The minister, on visiting her, was 
pleased to hear her say that something strange had happened to 
her, and that the first time for years she had been able to see the 
windows. A surgeon was consulted, and gave it as his opinion that 
the woman had been suffering from chronic inflammation of the eye, 
caused by the dampness and bad air of the cellar in which she 
lived. Subsequently her sight was completely restored, and now 
she can work for her living. 

Such was the earthly promotion of this poor fatherless lad, and 
such the rescue from want and misery of his purblind mother, as 
the fruit of his industry and prudence. Should not, then, those 
whom God in his bounty has placed in higher positions help by 
their prayers and by their purse this best of works? Of some 
spiritual works, to say the least, the results are doubtful; but 
the law of Ragged School work from the first seems to have been 
“according to.your faith, be itunto you.” Hence, even when souls have 
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not been converted, myriads have been won from crime or 
despair, and become good citizens ; and so society, in emptied jails, 
has reaped the fruit of Ragged Schools. But referring to the 
higher result, we know very many ragged scholars who, through 
God’s good Spirit, have been so promoted in this world as 
to add to its sunshine. Such are many of the 1,215 boys and 
girls who, on the 19th of March last received the prize of the 
Ragged School Union. Long may they wear this “ Victoria 
Cross” —that badge of moral heroism which tells that they are 
steadily, and we trust, in God’s fear, fighting the difficult battle 
of life. 

But better far than this, not a few of our scholars have received 
that spiritual promotion whereby they are constituted “sons of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” But not content with enjoying 
spiritual privileges alone, they have, by holy words and holier living, 
flooded the dark dens where they dwell with Gospel light. Thus 
have they become the potent evangelists of parents and others 
tenanting the dark byeways of London, who are buried in vice and 
woe ; who, perchance, but for their earnest teachings, and their still 
more earnest doings, would never have felt that there is a heaven 
to be lost or won. Such were two of the scholars belonging to 
the Ragged School in Robert Street, New Cut. For example: 
a little girl, ten years of age, observing her mother going to 
bed without praying, thus spake to her :—“ Mother, you have not 
said your prayers.” The mother replied that she was tired, and it 
was a cold night. The child said, “I'll pray for you, mother,” and 
kneeling down by the side of her little bed, poured out a simple 
and earnest prayer. Another little girl, whose father was an habit- 
ual swearer, was heard to say to him. “ Father, father, wicked words, 
father.” “Only one,’ answered the astonished father. The child 
proceeded to explain, as well as she was able, that God was angry 
with those who take his name in vain. She says, “I'll always tell 
father when he swears, teacher.” Thus, as in old Hebrew times, 
“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings” God still perfects His 
praise, 

But a still greater promotion from the ranks is that of the 144 
ragged scholars who are now active Ragged School teachers. Know- 
ing the history of many, the depths of misery from which they were 
raised, and the strange adventures through which some passed before 
they were rescued from the thraldom of Satan, we cannot help feeling 
that there is no moral lever like that of Christ’s Gospel. Most of 
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these teachers, we are glad to intimate, display special aptitude for 
their work. Nor is this strange; for, from past experience, they 
know the ruling virtues, as well as the ruling vices, of the ragged 
class, whilst a sense of gratitude to Him who rescued them from 
vice or poverty gives a motive for work with which nothing can 
compare. As of old, they “love much, because forgiven much;” 
and work all the harder because they know the full power of 
Christ’s Gospel. 

Not a few, too, of our ragged ones have, through grace, become 
tenants of the place beautifully designated by Bunyan the “City 
of the Shining ones,” and thus have been eternally promoted from 
the ranks. Three of these attended the Ragged School in New 
Pye-street, Westminster,—a district so rife in crime as to bear the 
terrible appellation of “the Devil’s Acre.” But, as if to show that 
nought can stand against the power of the Holy Spirit, many are 
the trophies won by the cross there; some of these are living 
monuments of God’s exceeding grace, others have gone home. 
Three cases may be mentioned. A little girl, who received her 
education, from three years old to five, in this school, suffered from 
spinal disease, caused by a fall down stairs. Her pain was so great 
that for some months she could not bear to be spoken to. It was, 
however, a pleasure to her to hear texts and hymns, though she 
could not, from the state of her nervous system, listen long to read- 
ing. During the last week of her life she was relieved from this 
extreme pain, and enjoyed talking to her family of Jesus, and re- 
peating her favourite hymns, giving full proof before her death 
that her heart was given to God. A little boy, too, who was cut 
off after a few days’ illness, attracted the attention of his parents by 
his earnest questions on the work and love of Jesus. A poor cripple, 
who was a short time ago called home, showed how his heart 
was prepared by the grace of God, by the delight with which he 
continually repeated his favourite hymn— 


“Oh! what has Jesus done for me? 
He died for me—my Saviour.” 


From the glimpses thus given it will be seen that the promotion 
achieved by ragged scholars hath a two-fold aspect, for it lays fast 
hold of two worlds—namely, that on which change is written as an 
indelible law, and that which is as eternal as the Godhead. By 
rendering the depraved or the forlorn, the pitiable orphan or the 
vice-stained outcast fit for the next life, it makes them all the fitter 
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for the life that now is, Nor do we hesitate to affirm, from inci- 
dents which continually ooze out during occasional visits to the 
dens of London, that he who would steadily and conscientiously 
perform his duty to man, must first learn his duty to his Maker. 
Hence it is that, through the operation of Ragged Schools, and 
similar agency, juvenile crime, which formerly steadily increased 
year by year, has lessened from 13,981 to 8,913 during the wa 
tive years, being a decrease of 36 per cent. 

But, after all, that every ragged scholar may be eternally pro- 
moted, is the primary object of. Ragged School teachers, as it is their 
daily prayer: and “may the Lord God say so too” (1 Kings i. 36). 
For glad as we are to aid in their earthly promotion, this is not our 
primary motive for undertaking the onerous work of their civilisa- 
tion ; and had it been, we doubt whether the Most High would have 
honoured Ragged Schools as he has done during the past eighteen 
years. No; unless our scholars receive that higher promotion, by 
which they are constituted members of God’s family, we consider 
that they will only be eternal monuments of failure. Fail some 
may, and doubtless will, as concerns this world, for experience still 
attests the truth of the Divine axiom, that “time and chance 
happeneth to all.” Yet, if by-and-by they join in the song of the 
redeemed, then they will have succeeded for eternity—the only 
success for which the poorest or the richest need care. Few would 
have envied the poor ulcerated mendicant Lazarus as he lay, hun- 
ger-bitten, at the door of Dives, for failure, as respects this world, 
was engraven on every feature. Yet it was he, and not theman 
who fed on the world’s applause, who ultimately heard the Mas- 
ter say, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord,” and thus was eternally promoted from the 
ranks. It is for such promotion that we labour andpray ; for we 
know that when earthly crowns crumble into dust, the feeblest 
and meanest of our flock may become kings in the eternal city. 





THE DUTCH RAGGED SCHOOL IN UTRECHT. 


A coRREsPoNDENT in Holland has sent us a Dutch letter, giving a short ~ 
account of the Ragged School in Utrecht, which has been translated by 
Dutch friend into English, nearly as follows :— 


“The Ragged School in Utrecht had its origin in efforts to send the Gospel 
among the people resident in the back streets. The work began by a lady, 
in 1836, doing what she could to benefit a wretohed locality near her own 
residence. A humble room—a garret—was taken, and at first the children 
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were invited to attend once a week, and when good results were seen to 
follow, they were told they could attend every day, friends coming forward 
to help the one who commenced the effort. The children invited were those 
who were found wandering about the streets, and whose education had 
evidently been neglected. 

“In 1849 attention was called to the Ragged Schools in England, by a 
little tract, ‘ Les ¢coles déguenilles en Angleterre,’ and the result was, a com- 
mittee was formed, and a large room was rented for the school in Utrecht. 
From that time the school was called the ‘ Haveloosen (Ragged) School.’ 
This tract created the idea of extending schools of this kind, for which pur- 
pose a weekly paper, named The Echo, was started to advocate the schools 
and to raise funds for their support, which hope was in part realised, but the 
existence of The Echo was short, as, after continental fashion, the editors 
could not remain incog. and the paper continue, and as the editors declined 
personal publicity, Zhe Echo became defunct. The discontinuance of this 
paper has cramped the effort, for it was the means of bringing in donations 
from different parts of the country, which ceased from the time it was given 
up. It is now ahard struggle to get pecuniary means. Nevertheless, the 
school effort has been supported, and even enlarged, by renting two large 
rooms, notwithstanding the difficulty to raise funds. 

“The Haveloosen School is conducted after the model of those in London. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury and his society very kindly gave information from 
time to time. His lordship also gave a donation, Help has also been received 
from France and Switzerland, One of the school-rooms was situated in the 
old ramparts of the town, which was appropriated for a school of industry, 
where the boys made mats, the profits of which aided the support of the 
school ; but as this school was not sufficiently appreciated, it has been discon- 
tinued, The other school, situated in Jerusalem Place, is larger. Here the 
boys are taught tailoring, the girls sewing, knitting, &c. The children, how- 
ever, being young, and very ignorant, it was considered better to give more 
attention td their mental and religious training than to their industrial, The 
great object of the school is the religious teaching. The day school is attended 
by those that go to no other school, but the evening school is thrown more 
open, and children who go to the day school may attend, and are encouraged 
to do so, because in the Government and Roman Catholic schools the Bible is 
not read. The school is always opened and closed with prayer and reading 
the Scriptures. Many Roman Catholic and Jewish children attend, The 
attendance is irregular, to check which a friend visits the homes, and uses 
what influence is suitable with the parents. Soup in winter is given to the 
most needy, which has a tendency to make the attendance more regular than 
in summer. 

“Two years since, the accommodation not being sufficient, a large building 
was purchased, partly by donations and partly by shares. In the new building 
the attendance has considerably increased. 100 attend the day school, 50 
the éyening school, besides 130 in the infant school. Arrangements have 
been made with a nurse in the city hospital to attend the school daily, for the 
express purpose of cultivating personal cleanliness among tne children. A 
loan library of good, useful, and religious books, has been formed, and the 
poor generally have the privilege of borrowing the books gratuitously.” 
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FICTITIOUS SAVINGS-BANK BILL: 
“Ts FUNERAL ORATION.” 


Tue opinion given by the Home Secretary on the effects of this bill, if passed 
nto a law, was, that it would in no way interfere with the Penny Savings-banks 
as carried on in Ragged Schools, provided the word ‘‘ Savings’ were not used. 
The doubt, however, was strong in the minds of some, that the law as it would 
really be carried out, if the bill passed, would not coincide with the Home 
Secretary’s opinions; that, in fact, Savings-banks of all kinds, excepting those 
conducted under Acts of Parliament, or under the control of Government, must 
cease to exist, or their managers be subject to the threatened pains and penalties 
embodied in the Fictitious Savings-bank Bill. 

On Wednesday, July 11, Sir F. Baring made an effort for the house to resolve 
itself into a committee on this bill, with a view to its being passed during the 
late session. He showed good reason for legislation on the subject, but not for 
the sweeping measure introduced. He said— 


“The beneficial operations of Savings-banks, under proper management, did not 
admit of dispute, but great hardships had been entailed on poor and unsuspecting 
persons who, having intrusted their money to so-called ‘Savings-banks’ under the 
impression that these were bond fide concerns, discovered too late that they had been 
deceived by the assumed name, and had placed confidence in improper quarters. It had 
been proved before the committee which investigated this subject, that the monetary 
crisis in Glasgow was aggravated by the suspension of sixteen of these self-styled 
* Savings-banks,’ the law at present allowing any persons who thought proper to do so 
to associate with a common object under that title. In Southampton there were three 
establishments of this class, one of which was next door to the real Savings-bank, and 


instances were adduced in which it had been mistaken for the bank under Government 
control,” 


“To put an end to these evils was,” said Sir F. Baring, “ the object of this 
bill,” and to which Mr. W. E. Foster replied— 


“ But the bill would likewise affect a number of institutions which were not merely 
harmless but positively beneficial ; he referred to the ‘Penny Savings-banks’ which 
had been established, under somewhat different regulations, with the greatest advantage 
to the working classes. All banks started, not with the object of making profits, but 
on philanthropic grounds, and to which the distinctive name of ‘ Savings-banks’ 
peculiarly applied, would be effected by this enactment. He was of opinion that this 
bill would interfere with a number of banks which were doing a great deal of good; 
that it was uncalled for at this time, and that it would strengthen a false impression 
throughout the country, and thereby prevent that careful inspection and management 
of Savings-banks which would take place if it were not generally believed that there was 
a special guarantee of the Government for the money deposited in those establishments. 
He therefore moved, as an amendment, that the bill be committed that day three months.” 


Mr. Baines wanted to insert words which would limit the operation of the 
measure to banks other than Government, established “‘ for the purpose of profit 
to the managers or shareholders,” and said— 


“ Tf the bill passed in its present shape, it would strike at hundreds and thousands 
of the Penny Savings-bauks which were beginning to be connected with almost every 
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mechan‘es’ institution and every school. The word ‘ savings’ was the charm of these 
institutions; and if they took it away, they would do a great deal of mischief.” 


As Sir F. Baring declined to receive the suggestion, Mr. Baines seconded the 
amendment. 
Mr. Henley agreed with Mr. Baines, and said— 


“That the measure as now framed would injuriously affect an infinite number of 
Penny Savings-banks in connexion with schools. The clergyman of a parish, a school- 
mistress, or some other person, said to the children, ‘ Put in a penny a week and I will 
add so much, and at Christmas or Michaelmas the money will be distributed in a 
particular manner.’ Now, were they to declare the person who did that to be guilty of 
a misdemeanour? That was the real question. The right hon. baronet said, ‘Why do 
you not change the name?’ He had cast a good deal about for words, but he could 
not find a word that would express what ‘savings’ did as well as that term itself. 
Every child understood it. He was very reluctant to vote against the bill, but if the 
right hon, baronet did not modify it he should feel bound to do sv,” 


It had been considered that this bill was a Government measure, introduced 
into and passed by the House of Lords, and brought to the House of Commons 
as early as the 22nd of February last, but now, instead of receiving, as was 
expected, the support of the Home Secretary, Sir G. C. Lewis said— 


“Tt appeared to him, that it would be going very far in the direction of penal legisla- 
tion to give the Government a sort of monopoly in the title * Savings-bank,’ and make 
it a misdemeanour, punishable by fine and imprisonment, for any one else to establish a 
Savings-bank and call it by that name. If it could be shown that there was a fraudulent 
intent—that the object of the party was to create a misunderstanding, and to produce 
an impression that a bank was a Government Savings-bank when it was not, the case 
would be different. Some qualification of that sort might remove the objection which 
now existed to the bill.” 


This short, but under the circumstances, most remarkable speech had a decisive 
effect, for Sir F. Baring nosooner heard it than he was upon his legs, declaring— 


*¢ He had had the honour of communicating on the subject with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he understood that right hon. gentleman to wish him to go on with the 
bill. The fact was, he must have been labouring under a strong delusion in supposing 
that he was proceeding in concert with her Majesty’s Government. (Laughter.) 
After the right hon. gentleman the Home Secretary declaring against the bill, it was 
hopeless for him to go on with it ; but he wished that the Government knew their own 
minds a little better, and that members should not be told by one Minister that what 
he was doing was sanctioned by them, and then, when he came down to the House, find 
himself thrown over by another. (Laughter, and “ Hear.”) In pronouncing the funeral 
oration of the bill (“ Hear,” and laughter), he wished to observe that he was as unwilling 
as any human being could be to interfere with the privileges of those benevolent institu- 
tions which had been referred to in the course of the debate; but he could find no words 
which would really draw a distinction between what he wanted to stop and what he 
would allow to go on. He admitted that that was an argument against the bill itself. 
He had received communications with respect to what were called Penny Banks, but 
these would not have been affected at all by the bill. The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by withdrawing his motion.” 


And accordingly it was withdrawn, as well as the amendment. 


————————— Fr ————————— 
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THE WORST BOY IN SCHOOL, 
(Concluded from page 196.) 


Tue week passed on. Friday night came, and Willie, instead of being the 
worst, had been the best boy in the school. He was a bright little fellow, 
and now that his mind and heart were engaged, he bade fair to outstrip all 
his mates, Miss Merton shared her dinner with him every day, removing 
thus one cause of the boy's restlessness and disobedience, for every one 
knows a full stomach—not an overloaded, but a comfortably full stomach— 
disposes one to be more genial and orderly than an empty one can possibly 
do. Indeed, we have often thought that if the city missionaries would carry 
a good dinner first to the poor sinners, and afterwards a tract, the chances 
of converting them would be much greater. 

They walked home together Friday evening, the school-ma’am and the 
little ragged, bare-footed, almost hatless pupil. She made the way pleasant 
to him, talking to him of the beautiful world they lived in, and pointing out 
the various interesting things that were all about them: the old gray moun- 
tains in the distance, with the purple shadows of evening creeping over 
them; the green fields beside them, with the white lambkins sporting over 
them; the dim forest, with its cathedral aisles, stretching far into the dis- 
tance; the blooming orchards, with their snowy promises; the little brook- 
let, with its singing waves; the brown and golden birds filling the scented 
air with their clear notes; and lastly, the scarlet west, with the amber cur- 
tains of sunshine playing over it in gorgeous tides. And when she knew his 
heart was interested and full of unutterable feeling, she said quietly, 

“What a good God, to place us in a world so fair. Would you like to 
know something more about him, Willie? Would you not like to study 
that holy book of his, which he has given mankind to show them the way 
to heaven P” 

**O yes, ma’am,” and the boy spoke devoutly. 

“T thought you would, and so I asked you. I am going to have a class in 
the Sunday-school, and shall open it next Sunday. You will come, Willie, 
and be one of my scholars P ” 

“I'd like to, ma’am ;” and then he glanced at his bare feet and his ragged 
clothes, and sighed as he added, “but I don’t see how I can. These are all 
the clothes I have to wear.” 

“T’ve thought of that, Willie, and if you will come to-morrow morning to 
the Deacon’s, and let me have your jacket awhile, I'll mend it up for you, 
and here’s a quarter I'll give you to go to the store and buy a new hat. You 
can get a good straw one for that, can’t you?” 

“O yes. Dear me, how good you are to me. I don’t see what makes you 
so. Everybody else frets and scolds at me, and says I’ll go to the peniten- 
tiary yet, I'm so bad.” 

“T love you, Willie, and that is why I treat you asIdo. An orphan my- 
self, I can feel for your lonely life. Heaven only knows what I might have 
been, had not good friends cared for me when my father and mother died 
and left me alone in the wide world. Willie, I have great hopes of you. 
You learn quick, remember well, and see into things easily. You are capable 
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of making yourself a good name in the world. You will do it too, I know 
you will. Don’t you believe it?” and she looked hopefully into his eyes. 

“T want to; O, if I only could!, I'll study hard every day, and I'll go 
to Sunday-school every Sunday. And if I do grow up good, I'll lay it all to 
you, for no one else ever cared for me. They even grudge me my victuals. 
O, but I’ve seen hard times,” and tears trickled down his cheeks. 

“Don’t think of them, Willie. Look forward. There is asunny future 
in store for you. Good night. Don’t forget to bring the jacket.” 

* * * “What under the sun have you got in your hands, Miss.Mer- 
ton?” said Mrs. Gray, the next morning, as the teacher entered the 
kitchen. 

“Why, it’s Willie’s jacket. I’ve promised to mend it for him, so that he 
can go to Sunday-school to-morrow, and I’ve come to beg some patches.” 

** But you can never mend that ragged thing.” 

“Oh, yes, I can. Where can I find some patches?” 

“Why there’s lots of them in the loft over the woodshed. I store them 
up there for carpet rags all through the winter, and in the spring take 
them down and wash them up and sort them over; but dear me, you never 
can do anything with that old thing.” 

“You'll see,” was the cheerful response, and the mistress mounted up 
the ladder to the loft, and selected some suitable patches. Sitting down 
by the window, she ripped up both sleeves above the elbow, cut off the 
rags and pieced them down, sewed up the seams again, and put in fresh 
lining, and made new cuffs. Then she cut off the torn button-holes, pieced 
out the sides and made new ones, and darned here and there till there was 
not a single hole. 

‘“‘ Has the school-mistress turned tailoress ?”’ said the Deacon, as he came 
into dinner ; ‘‘ what wages do you make P” 

“O, good ones, I tell you. Ain’t Ia good hand at patching?” and she 
held up the neatly mended jacket. And then, before she could speak further 
Mrs. Gray told the Deacon whose it was and how it looked when she brought 
it in. 

“You must have some hopes of the boy, Miss Merton, or you would not 
take so much pains with him.” 

“T have great hopes of him, Deacon Gray.” And she detailed the expe- 
rience of the week. 

** Ah, but one swallow don’t make a summer.” 

“‘T know it, Deacon, but then one swallow is a harbinger of summer. It 
gives us hope of seed-time and harvest. It tells us there is warm weather 
somewhere, Deacon. I have studied the boy this week, and I am satisfied 
that he only needs kind treatment and encouragement to place him far above 
the average of men. O, if you would only let him come here now. I'll 
answer for his good conduct.” 

The Deacon hesitated, but Miss Merton pleaded, and eloquently too, for 
she felt that a soul’s salvation lay in the answer she should receive to her 
petition. 

“You'd make a good preacher, Miss Merton,” and he drew his hand over 
his eyes. ‘It’s hard resisting you. In fact, I guess I’ll have to yield. If 
mother’s willing, he may come to-night.” 


— — sete a — 
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“You'll never repent this good deed, Deacon, never, never. The boy 
must be good in such a home as this; so neat, quiet, and well arranged. I'll 
answer for him.” 

“ Where are those trowsers I laid off last week, wife ; those grey ones? They 
are pretty good yet—only thin about the seat, and out at the knees. I guess 
between you you could get the boy a decent pair out of them.” 

“O yes, indeed, father, I could cut them over and turn the fronts to the 
back. Yes, indeed ; I’ll get at them as soon as I do up the dinner work.” 

Just at evening Willie came for his jacket, and words cannot express his 
joy at learning he was henceforth to live under the same roof with his ido- 
lised teacher. 

“O, I'll be so good,” he said. “Do tell me what I could do for you, 
Mrs. Gray,” and without waiting for an answer, he ran out to the shed and 
brought in the night’s wood, and split the kindlings, and drew the water and 
filled the kettle, fed the pigs, and brought in the eggs. 

“Can you milk, Willie? the Deacon generally does, but he’s late to-night, 
and will be tired when he comes in.” 

“O yes, ma’am, I guess I can,” and he soon brought the swimming pails 
into the dairy. 

The snow-white biscuit, the quivering custard pie, the mellow cider apple 
sauce, the golden butter, and the fragrant tea, were just placed on the neatly 
laid table when the Deacon’s step was heard. 

“ Waiting?” said he; “ well, sit down, I must do my chores first.” 

“ They're all done,” said Willie, respectfully. ‘I did them.” 

“ Ah, you did them, did you? ‘Well, then, we'll have tea.” 

Mrs. Gray had placed an extra plate by the side of the kind teacher, and 
now motioned Willie to sit there. 

“IT can wait, I always do,” said he, hanging back. 

“ Nobody waits at my table when there’s room,” said the Deacon. “Sit 
down, boy, and remember that is your place hereafter.” 

It seemed to Willie that he had suddenly stepped into another world, every- 
body so kind—everything so free. 

* * * Sunday morning came. Willie was up before sunrise, doing the 
necessary chores, and then Mrs. Gray hung up an old blanket in one corner 
of the wood shed, and gave him a pail of warm water, some soap, a sponge 
and towel, and told him to strip himself to the skin, and wash himeelf 
thoroughly. And then, just when the boy was holding his dirty, ragged 
shirt in his hand, and hesitating to put it on, a sweet voice said kindly, “ You 
will find your clothes just outside the blanket, Willie,” and then light foot- 
steps ran away. 

He peeped out. Sure enough, there was a bran new shirt, the gift of Miss 
Merton, which she had made during evenings; the Deacon’s pants, the 
mended jacket, a pair of neatly darned socks, some of the Deacon’s that had 
shrunk, and a pair of good stout shoes, the last a present from the Deacon, 
who had told Miss Merton and his wife, ‘‘ He wouldn’t do things by halves, 
he'd test the boy thoroughly.” 

There were many happy little faces in the church that Sabbath morning, 
but none brighter or more cheerful than William Hendrickson’s, and no boy 
behaved himself better in meeting either, than did he, reading out of the 
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same book Miss Merton did, kneeling by her side, and reading the beautiful 
words of the hymns, as her sweet voice joined the chorus of the choir. 

Weeks passed! on. The summer-time was gone, and with it the good 
school-mistress. 

‘I may never see you again, Willie,” she said tenderly, as she held his 
hands at parting, “but I hope always to hear a good report of you. The 
Deacon has promised to write to me occasionally, and I shall expect to hear 
from you in every letter. I shall never forget you. I shall remember you 
in my prayers, night and morning. Willie, you will not disappoint me?” 

Through his tears the boy sobbed out, “No, no, no; O, if you could always 
be with me.” 

“T leave you with a Friend who never forsakes, Willie ; God is with you.” 

She was gone, and it seemed to the poor boy that the heavens had shut its 
door on him for ever. But he manfully struggled with himself, and though 
it was not so easy to be good under the new teacher that came, he was good, 
remembering ever his promise. 

I would like to follow his career, step by step, but my story is growing 
long, and I can only tell you the results of his continued efforts after know- 
ledge and goodness. He became so near and dear to Deacon Gray, that when 
he was sixteen he adopted him, his only little blue-eyed son having been 
called to the “ other side of the river.” He went first to the academy, then 
to a college, then to a theological school, and then into the pulpit. 

Yes, even so; he whom the country people all said was bound to go to 
the penitentiary, now preaches the Gospel of Christ on every Sabbath day. 
And the dear teacher, now an aged matron, ‘with silvery hair, listens to 
him and learns of him. The pupil has become the pastor; the worst boy 
in school is now one of the most eloquent preachers, and what is better 
far, one of the best of men. Verily, “as ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 

The above has been extracted from the “ Youth’s Companion,” an 


American paper. 





SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Iw addition to the persons named in our July number, the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Education of Destitute Children 
took evidence from Mr. Sheriff Watson, of Aberdeen; Mr. C. Ferguson, of 
Edinburgh ; Mr. C. Ware, of London; Mr. Cumin, and Mr. Lingen. The 
taking of evidence ceased on the 15th July, and on the 18th July two draft 
reports were presented, written respectively by Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Sir James Graham. The former had very carefully gone over the evidence, 
and brought out its salient points in the draft, but had extended the report 
to four times the length of that of the latter. Both the draft reports 
acknowledged the existence of the class for which Ragged Schools were 
formed to benefit, that it is a large class, and that Ragged Schools have 
been very useful to that class. 

We suppose, from this time the city Arabs and the children of neglect will be 
no more ignored by authority, and the Ragged Schools, the only schools in 
existence to benefit them, no more be denounced. So far the inquiry has 
done good, and we have no complaint to make respecting the decisions 
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arrived at by the Committee. As a matter of course, the Committee recom- 
mend that the schools aided or wholly supported by Government, or by 
rates, should not be superseded by schools, however good in working out 
valuable results, over which the Government have no control. Criminals 
for Reformatories ; in-door paupers for Workhouse and District Schools ; 
vagrants for Industrial Schools; out-door paupers to be paid for at 
National and British Schools out of the poors’-rate; and the residue is by 
the Committee wisely left to the missionary exertions of the Ragged 
Schools managers, without any interference by the Government. Sir 
James Graham, in his draft report, expressed his fears that Government 
interference with Ragged Schools would be highly injurious to them; the 
following are his words :— 

“‘ Ragged Schools closely resemble Sunday Schools. They are strongly impressed 
with a missionary and religious character. Their primary object is to reclaim and 
civilise a child, and then to place it in some honest calling. To these objects instruc- 
tion is secondary and subordinate. Yet it is only on instruction that Government 
inspection can be based. The grants made upon that inspection would tend to divert 
the school from its main object, and be really a bribe to the founders to forego their 
benevolent plan in favour of intellectual at the expense of moral and religious 
culture.” 

After the two draft reports had been read, the Committee divided as to 
which of the two should be read a second time, paragraph by paragraph, 
when it was decided by 8 to 4, that that of Sir J. Graham be read a second 
time. A few omissions and additions to it were agreed to, and the report 
was adopted. It was presented to the House of Commons on July 23rd, and 
ordered to be printed. The following is that report :— 


Your Committee were appointed at an advanced period of the Session ; but they 
have prosecuted the inquiry with diligence, and have examined witnesses most com- 
petent to elucidate the entire subject, and sufficient, in the opinion of your Committee, 
to support the conclusions, which they submit without further delay to the judgment 
ofthe House. 

“No child should be encouraged to go to a Ragged School, for whose education 
provision can be made elsewhere. 

“For children who have acquired criminal or vagrant habits, provision is made by 
the Industrial Schools Bill. Until that measure has been tried, no other provision at 
the expense of the State should be made for this class. 

“The children of out-door paupers, destitute orphans, and deserted children, re- 
ceiving out-door relief, ought to be provided for under Mr. Denison’s Act by the 
Guardians of the Poor; but it appears to be the opinion of those who have paid 
attention to the subject, that they are not likely to be so generally, unless the Act 
be so altered as to make it compulsory upon the guardians to enforce the child’s 
being sent to school as a condition of relief. The difficulties which would have to 
be encountered in the introduction of a system of compulsory education such as 
this are great. Some questions of detail which are touched upon in the evidence 
(8984—4004) are worthy of attention with reference to this subject. It has been 
suggested to your Committee that the Committee of Council on Education might 
provide for the admission of children of out-door paupers into schools receiving 
Government aid; but your Committee have received no evidence on the subject of 
this suggestion, and therefore refrain from expressing an opinion upon it. 

*‘hildren receiving in-door relief are provided for in Union District or Work« 
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house Schools. Provision, however, ought to be made for compelling Boards of 
Guardians to maintain Workhouse Schools in a more efficient state than they are 
generally in at present, or else to erect District Schools. 

“ After all these reductions there still remains a residue to be dealt with, though 
of its numbers the Committee have no evidence. 

* Aid to Ragged Schools and other Institutions where children are fed, or fed and 
lodged, is really aid in relief of the poor rate, and this is true even when the aid 
is given as a salary to a master, for such a payment sets at liberty an equal sum to 
be employed in feeding or lodging. 

“The only Ragged Schools, therefore, to which relief can be given, are those which 
neither feed nor clothe, and the only children requiring their aid are the residue which 
remain after all the above deductions. 

“The evidence of Mr. Rogers shows ‘that where strenuous local exertions are 
made,’ the poorest and lowest districts in towns are capable of supporting schools 
under the Privy Council; and that the poorest parents may be induced to pay small 
fees towards their children’s education, 

* Still a residue exists which has not yet been reached by any other machinery than 
a Ragged School; and the question remains whether Ragged Schools, which have 
undoubtedly been of considerable benefit, ought to receive further assistance from the 
State than at present. : 

“The London Ragged School Union, with Lord Shaftesbury at their head, are 
opposed to any Government grants being made to Ragged Schools, believing that 
such grants would interfere with their religious and missionary character, and relax 
the interest now taken in them. Much difference of opinion, however, prevails 
upon this subject among the managers of the schools themselves; and the mana- 
gers of refuges, which are likewise institutions of a religious and missionary cha- 
racter, take a wholly different view of the question. 

“The withdrawal of the Government grant to schools capable of being certified 
under the Industrial Acts, touches Refuges, but not ordinary Ragged Schools. 
These ordinary Ragged Schools, if they give industrial training, may have certain 
allowances from the Privy Council for rent and raw materials, and are permitted, 
even without giving industrial training, to earn any grant from the Council, on 
compliance with the conditions prescribed to other schools. 

“No rules have yet been suggested on which further grants of public money 
could safely be made; and the present grant for raw materials has been grossly 
abused, and should be discontinued. 

“ Ragged Schools closely resemble Sunday Schools. They are strongly impressed 
with a missionary and religious character. Their primary object is to reclaim and 
civilise a child, and then to place it in some honest calling. To these objects in- 
struction is secondary and subordinate. Yet Government inspection must be chiefly 
based on instruction. The grants made upon that inspection would tend to divert 
the school from its main object. 

“Infant Schools, which take the child before it has been contaminated, appear to 
strike at the root of the evil which Ragged Schools only attack in its more advanced 
stage. They are comparatively cheap, because they require only female teachers ; are 
very acceptable to parents, whom they relieve of the care of children at a helpless 
age, and not only keep them from evil, but lay the foundation of order, industry, 
and attention. 

* Your Committee therefore recommend that one or other of the measures to 
which reference has been made in the third paragraph of this Report be adopted, 
whereby admission into Government schools might be secured to destitute orphans, 
deserted children, and the children of out-door paupers; and that whateyer chil- 
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dren are not reached by the Industrial Schools Bill now passing through Parlia- 
ment, or by the proposed measures, be left to the missionary exertions of the 
Ragged School managers, without any further interference by the Government than 
exists at present.” 


MOTHERS’ MEETING IN CAIRO. 
BY MISS M. WHATELY. 


Ir is but the day of small things in Cairo, yet we must rejoice to see even 
the humblest commencement of a Christian work among the poor women so 
long sunk in darkness and degradation ; and a ‘‘ Mothers’ Meeting in Cairo” 
has a hopeful sound! 

Before leaving our school to the care of dear Miss Arnott, it was agreed 
that a little farewell entertainment should be given to the mothers of some 
of the scholars, that they might not only be introduced to their new friend, 
but also have an opportunity of hearing something good. The school-room was 
decked with tamarisk boughs, which we gathered early in the morning on 
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the confines of the desert, and a white cloth was spread on the mat in the 
centre of the floor. No other preparations were needed, as the guests re- 
quired neither tables nor chairs. We had about fourteen women, including 
the mothers of the most regular of our “irregular troops,” and also one of 
two near neighbours, who, though not mothers, wished to be admitted. The 
variety of dress and appearance showed the difference in the condition of the 
guests, some being quite poor (though none were actually in distress, like so 
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many of our poor people at home), and others so well off as to be very smartly 
attired. But in the East there is still very little distinction of ranks, so the 
diversity caused no trouble, and a very proud Coptic dame, dressed in a jon- 
quil coloured silk yelek, or long vest, and covered with gold ornaments, sat 
down beside our neighbour Hassna, whose occupation is preparing and sell- 
ing fuel, and who was clad in dark blue cotton, as were indeed the greater 
number of the women. 

My friend Mrs. R. kindly joined our party, and with ourselves took her 
seat among the rest on the floor, and when all were placed in a circle, the 
cloth was spread, with dishes of rice and butter, stewed tomatoes, gourds, 
stuffed with rice and chopped meat, and a quantity of flaps of native bread ; 
a couple of bowls of water being put in the centre: plates, forks, &c., were 
not in requisition, of course. Our good matron asked a blessing at my 
request, and every one then began to eat, and the feast was relished quite 
as much as the tea and cake which are given on such occasions at home. I 
wondered any one could eat heartily, the day was so very hot, a strong hot 
wind blowing which was exceedingly oppressive; but the natives did not 
seem to mind it, though they all said it was “ boiling hot.” As soon as each 
had finished, she rose and washed her hands; Fatmeh, who acted as maid 
on the occasion, being stationed with a vessel of water at the door. Then 
they broke into little knots of three and four, and some listened to Mrs. 
R., while others sat by me, and expressed their sorrow at my departure. 
Some who lived a few streets off, which they called far, were ina hurry 
to return home, and soon came to say farewell, but several remained for 
an hour at least, and we had an opportunity of a little talk and reading 
with them. Mrs. R. read a few verses, and talked about them to some 
who sat near her, and one, a most intelligent Turkish, or rather Circassian 
woman, whom I had frequently visited, was much interested, and had a 
good deal of discussion on religious subjects. Our Coptic friend in the 
yellow dress interrupted this in a very tiresome manner, saying, “ She is 
a Moslem, and knows nothing of all that; do not talk to her,” and so on. 
She was herself ignorant and bigoted as any Moslem, and triumphantly 
showed me the blue tattoing on her arm, saying, ‘‘ As forme, J am apilgrim, 
I have been to Jerusalem!” I assured her that God looked at the heart, 
and not at the arm; but she was swelling with pride, and could not be 
brought to take any personal interest in the discussion. We concluded by a 
prayer, which the matron gave, and at which all present were very attentive. 
They then bade farewell, as those who had gone before had done, most 
affectionately, assuring me how sorry they were to part, and embracing us 
with not a few tears. 

At the door stood some of the scholars, who had come uniavited, and could 
not resist looking in. Among them was a girl to whom I had shown some 
kindness, and visited when she was ill; she stood sobbing as if her heart 
would break, and though not a child of many words, her face expressed her 
honest affection and regret. She is a Copt, the only child of a very ignorant 
but well-meaning mother. The Turkish lady (for in comparison to the others 
she might be called so) was the last to leave, and would not go till I had 
promised a farewell call. She is very affectionate, and appears a most open 
and honest-minded woman; though a bigoted Moslem when I first knew 
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her, she is much softened now, and I feel some hope that she may one day. 
come to the truth. 

The kindly feeling displayed by the whole circle was a most pleasing sign 
that it is possible to establish a friendly relation between Christian and 
Moslem women, in spite of all that was prophesied to the contrary when I 
first came Bab-el-Bahar, ‘‘ They are very sorry that you go; they love you,” 
repeated one of our neighbours, as we were setting out for the railway. As 
to the poor children, they literally went wailing into the street on the last 
day, and several ran weeping beside the donkeys, on which we rode to the 
station, as far as the end of the street. May the Lord prosper the work 
begun here, and grant that some souls may be soon called from this dark. 
ened neighbourhood, to walk in the light of the Gospel. We earnestly com- 
mend the school in Bab-el-Bahar, the matron, and our agent, Miss Arnott, to 
the prayers of all who are interested in mission work, and who long to hear 
the prophecy fulfilled, when God shall say, “ Blessed be Egypt, my people,” 
and when “ the Egyptian shall know the Lord.”—Female Missionary Intelli- 
gencer. 
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Tue foundation-stone of the Kirkdale Ragged School was lately laid by 
the Right Hon, the Earl of Derby, on which occasion his lordship delivered 
a speech of peculiar interest and pathos. It would have given pleasure to 
have inserted it earlier, but the hope of giving it in extenso induced delay. 
His lordship on that interesting occasion said :— 


met with this day from those to whom 
I am personally a stranger, but with whom 
you know I have many interests in com- 
mon. I believe that in the history of 
the world no country already possessed 


The close connection which subsists 
between me and this immediate district, 
and the deep interest I take in its.advance- 
ment and its welfare, have appeared to me 
to be a sufficient justification for my 





departing upon this occasion from a rule 
which I have hitherto found it necessary 
to lay down—to abstain from taking part 
in any public meetings or attending at 
any public ceremonies. But it is with 
the liveliest satisfaction that I have 
accepted the offer—the request which has 
been made to me to give my attendance 
upon this most gratifying occasion, and 
to address to those who, in spite of the 
obstacles offered by the unseasonable 
state of the weather, have attended upon 
‘this occasion, a few observations upon the 
circumstances which have brought us 
together this day. But before entering 
upon that important subject, it would be 
impossible for me to abstain from express- 
ing my deep gratitude for the more than 
kind and cordial reception whieh I have 





of so large a population has increased 
with the same rapidity as this country 
has increased in the course of the last 
half century; and this is the more re- 
markable because the rapid increase which 
is going on from day to day, and I may 
say from hour to hour, is the effect not 
only of the excess of the births over the 
deaths within the country, but the excess 
of the births against the deaths and 
beyond the deaths of that countless 
stream of emigration which is constantly 
being poured forth from our redundant 
population, to lay the foundation of 
future empires, and to add to the popu- 
lation and the wealth of our widely- 
extended colonies and of other and 
friendly states. Nor is there any more 
certain test than a rapid increase of 
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population of the physical well-being of 
a country; and those who can look back 
for the same lengthened period that I can, 


‘or even those who can look back for a 


much shorter period of years, must be 
well aware that, together with this great 
increase in the number of the population, 
there has been at least a corresponding 
‘increase in the physical comforts of the 
great body of the people. I do not say— 
far from it—that among many of the 
labouring classes there is not much and 
undeserved suffering ; but this I do say, 
that taking the middle and the lower 
classes as a whole, it is inconceivable, 
except to those who have witnessed it, 
what a change has taken place in their 
domestic comforts, in their clothing, in 
their food, in their habits and conveniences 
of life, within the course of the last five- 
and-twenty or thirty years. We have in 
this well-being of our country great cause 
for congratulation, and great cause for 
thankfulness to Him who is the giver of 
all good. But if we turn from the physieal 
well-being of the population to their moral 
progress and their religious advancement, 
I doubt whether we have equal cause to 
congratulate ourselves in that point of 
view. The truth is—and the truth ought 
‘to be spoken—that we are at this moment 
suffering from the supineness and the 
apathy of our ancestors. Years ago the 
‘vast increase of the population was looked 
upon, no doubt, with triumph and satis- 
faction,-as adding to the power and the 
wealth of the country, but looked at with- 
out a due appreciation of the great social, 
moral, and religious consequences which 
must flow from the increase of an ill- 
educated and irreligious population. I 
‘do not say this has been the case uni- 
versally; I do not say this has been the 
case in many of the country districts 
where a great inerease of population has 
not taken place, and where there is 
greater room for the exercise of those 
kindly sympathies between the upper and 
the lower classes, which are the surest 
bond of union between the various 
classes in this country, But it is in the 
great towns—it is in those great hives 





of industry in which our redundant popu- 
lation flock for employment, that the 
influx of population and the increase of 
buildings, with regard to which you have 
only to turn your eyes around you, and 
survey what is going on in this neighbour- 
hood, have extended to limits beyond the 
present means of religious and moral 
superintendence and instruction, In 
these great towns there is little room, 
comparatively .speaking, for the social 
intercourse between high and low, be- 
tween rich and poor; and the immense 
size of the parishes and the townships, 
and the immense numbers of the popu- 
lation, baffle the efforts of the most 
zealous minister, whether belonging to 
the Established Church, or whether be- 
longing to those numerous Dissenting 
sects, of whom, widely as I differ from 
them, I wish to speak with all gratitude 
and respect for their exertions in the cause 
of education and religion. (Applause.) 
But here a population, I say, has grown 
up which has mocked at all our efforts, 
whieh has defeated all our endeavours, 
which has outgrown our means, moral and 
pecuniary, and, although it is quite true 
that the present generation is awakening 
to a painful and aetive consciousness of 
this great evil, and endeavouring to pro- 
vide a remedy, our difficulties in doing so 
are so much the greater the longer the 
time which has elapsed ; and we are not 
encountering now the origin, the first 
seeds of a disease, but we are contending 
against a systematic and well-established 
disease, gaining strength almost beyond 
that which we can apply to prevent it. It 
is true again that from these causes the 
vast population in our great towns, and in 
the suburbs of those great towns, is grow- 
ing up in a state of practical heathenism 
—I am afraid I must say in the indulgence 
of the grossest sensuality, and in the in- 
dulgence of that intemperance which states- 


‘men, judges, and magistrates all concur in 


stating to be the predominant cause which 
fills our gaols and ‘Toads us with a criminal 
population. It is true, and it is to the 
credit of the age, that with regard to the 
criminal population of this country, a 
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milder and wiser system of punishment is 
prevailing. We have learned to substitute 
a better discipline for those sanguinary 
scenes which not fifty years ago loaded our 
scaffolds with victims, and relieved the po- 
pulation of the expense of many unhappy 
criminals’ lives, Some persons may be- 
lieve that the present system errs in the 
opposite direction, and that too great in- 
dulgence is a fault of the present system 
of our criminal discipline. But, be this 
as it may, whichever view prevails, the ob- 
ject isnot indiscriminating vengeance, but 
it is, if possible, the improvement and the 
information of the convict, It is painful 
to see that co far as adult criminals are 
concerned, so far as those who have long 
been practised in the habits of vice and 
crime are concerned, the best directed 
efforts and the wisest discipline are com- 
paratively insufficient to restore them to a 
better state of mind; and that few, com- 
paratively speaking, I fear, of those ad- 
vanced in life, who have been subjected to 
this discipline, are really permanently and 
in heart brought to a true sense of their 
guilt, and a sincere and earnest reforma- 
tion. But with regard to the younger 
classes—with regard to those who are not 
hardened by crime, seduced by bad ex- 
ample, and induced by idleness and vicious 
habits to enter upon a course of crime— 
a better path has been opened, and a more 
cheerful prospect may be entertained from 
those invaluable institutions, which under 
the name of reformatories are combining 
for the young criminal the advantages of 
penal confinement with a moral and in- 
dustrial education, Again, for the poorest, 
the absolutely destitute classes of the com- 
munity, the workhouse schools furnish no 
contemptible amount of education, disci- 
pline, and training; but there is a class 
happily untainted with crime, above the 
condition of the absolutely destitute poor, 
yet below the scale of what may be called 
decent poverty, for whom, neither in cri- 
minal reformatories—for which they are 
not fitting subjects, nor in the workhouses 
—to which they either are not admitted, or 
are unwilling to enter—is any provision 
made, and who, except for the instrumen- 
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tality of such institutions as that of which 
we are laying the first stone this day, must 
grow up inevitably from idleness to vice, 
and from vice probably to swell the lists of 
our criminal population. It is for that 
population, for that portion of the com- 
munity who, as I repeat, are untainted 
with vice hitherto, who at home know no- 
thing but the deepest poverty and degra- 
dation, and who, in too many cases see be- 
fore them nothing but examples of squalid 
poverty, of intemperance, and of profane- 
ness—it is for them who with such a home, 
if home it can be called,—appear exposed 
at night and at day-time to all the idleness 
and all the temptations of a great dissolute 
population, formed, as it were, to be the 
prey of those who go about seeking whom 
they may devour—whom they may bring 
into their own paths—paths of wretched- 
ness which they have long trodden. It is 
of these poor children, many of them, 
doubtless, the children of honest, and even 
for those who are the children of dishonest, 
parents, yet more the objects of compas- 
sion still—it is for them that these well- 
called Ragged Schools—the name is a sig- 
nificant one, and I should be sorry to see 
it changed—it is for them, for the young, 
this well-directed and well-devised charity 
has provided these invaluable institutions, 
by which they may be rescued from the 
fate which would otherwise impend over 
them, and in which they may receive in 
the strictest sense of the word a true, 
moral, and religious education. And 
when I use the word education, I should 
wish you all to bear and mind what is the 
true meaning of that important word. It 
is not mere learning to read and to write. 
These have nothing more to do with edu- 
cation than speaking and hearing have. 
They are the mere means by which educa- 
tion and instruction may be afforded, and 
according to what you speak and what you 
hear, according to what you read and what 
you write, will be the effect which that 
elementary part of education will have 
upon the future conduct of the child, and 
consequently of the man. Nor is it de- 
sirable in these institutions that children 
should be brought up for a state of society 





























to which they are never likely in their 
future lives to attain. The object of all 
education is to fit the child, when he be- 
comes a man, fitly to discharge the duties 
of that station of life in which he is placed 
—to fit him to be a good and faithful sub- 
ject and a useful member of society here, 
and worthy, through the mercy of God, to 
enter upon a higher and holier state of 
existence hereafter. Wisely, then, in these 
schools, you do not attempt any very high 
flights of knowledge, or any great expan- 
sions of science. Wisely, most wisely, do 
you devote a very considerable portion of 
each day, not to the acquisition of mental 
knowledge only, but to the acquisition of 
those habits of industry which are to form 
the future means of subsistence of those 
whom you are bringing up. But you not 
only provide them with a future means of 
subsistence. Admitted into these schools, in 
which they need not blush for the rags in 
which they are clothed, because they are all 





alike—admitted into these schools, and 
taught some industrious calling, and at the ; 
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same time imbued with moral and religious 
teaching, these unhappy children become 
fresh beings with fresh consciousness— 
fresh feelings, with the knowledge that 
they are far different, and destined for 
much higher ends than had ever entered 
into their comprehension, and with an 
amount of self-respect and with habits of 
useful industry which will secure them, 
with the blessing of God, against all the 
temptations of those callings upon which 
they must enter when they quit the shelter 
of these institutions, These are the main 
objects of the institution of Ragged—and 
more properly and appropriately called 
Ragged and Industrial—Schools from the 
youthful population of our great towns. 
The institution of these schools, if it went 
no further, I need hardly say, is an object 
that recommends itself to the deepest 
interests of the ministers of religion and 
of all those who have at heart the well- 
being of their fellow creatures, 


(To be continued.) 





Poetry. 


A PLEA FOR THE EXCURSION 
FUND. 


** Give to him that asketh,” 


Ye who seek in change of air 
Health and recreation, 

Think of those whose life of care 
Only knows privation. 





Poverty is hard to bear, 
Trouble and vexation— 

Country scenes and better fare, 
Are their relaxation. 


Great the pleasure they will share, 
By a small donation, 
Many a blessing riches bear 
For their circulation ! 
8. 8. B. 





Che Children’s Gallery. 


THE HOMELESS BOY’S 
TEMPTATION. 


Ovr readers, perhaps, cannot imagine 
the temptations of poor children who 
have neither friends nor home, All | 
children have temptations we know, poor 


and sick, young and old, yet the trials of 
the homeless and hungry are peculiarly 
bitter. How thankful ought we to be 
to our Saviour for our homes and friends, 
whom he gives us as a barrier or defence 
from many temptations. 

There was once a little boy who was 
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put into prison for stealing. After a time 
he was let out. But what could he do? 
He had no hottie to go to; no parents to 
provide him with clothes and food. He 
tried to get work, but no one would em- 
ploy the young thief. He wandered about 
the streets of London without a friend. 
As he was walking, very unhappy and 
desolate, the thought came into his mind, 
“T will commit some crime and get 
into prison again. There I shall at least 
get food and shelter ; and I shall be able 
to read the Bible, and see whether there 
is any hope for me.” Oh, had he acted 
on this wicked thought, he might have 
been lost for ever. But God delivered 
him out of this great temptation. The 
chaplain of the jail told the poor little 
outesst to go to a good man who laboured 
to save these children of crime. The 
poor boy had not much hope; still, he 
thought within himself, “ Oh, if God 
sends me deliverance, I will not rest until 
I have made God my friend, and for- 
saken my sins.” He came to the mis- 
sionary’s door, and prayed, before he 
knocked, that God would incline his 
heart to help him. The missionary re+ 
ceived him with fatherly kindness, ‘and 
encouraged him to wait on God. The 
poor boy now felt that he had a friend, 
and thought no more of committing a 
crime. Very soon after he got a little 
work. But he found something. even 
better than this. Can you guess what 
it was? It was Jesus Christ. He fouhd 
Christ, and in Jesus the forgiveness of 
sins, and a new heart. Some time after 
he died ; and his last words to the mis- 
sionary were, “Had I not met you, I 
should now have been the wretched in- 
mate of a felon’s cell. Praised be the 
Lord for his goodness; and may he 
return your kindness in manifold bless- 
ings upon yourself and others.” 





THE HOMELESS BOY’S FUNERAL. 
From the New York Independent. 

One of the nfost touching ceremonials 

I ever witnessed took place in Brooklyn. 

While the grand funéral procession, with 
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slow and mournful step, and wailing’ 
tnusie, was following down ‘Broadway the: 
remains of one over whom a nation was 
weeping—the first mattyr of our revolue 


tion—another coffin was being followed) 


with many tears, by little éhildren and 
poor boys in the city of Brooklyn, 

The ceremony was the furieral of a news: 
boy—a Christian lad who, as he scarce 
had a settled home, was kindly allowed to 
be buried from the State-street Congrega- 
tional church, 

A homeless, poor boy, with no father or 
mother, or sister, to weep over the dead 
body—and yet with a great audience of 
children and newsboys and friends filling 
the church and shedding many a tear. 
Unknown hands dropped tender white 
flowers on thé little coffin, and sobs 
sounded in“ the stillness as the newsboys, 
with voices hoarse with feeling; sang— 


** There’s a rest for the weary— 
A rest for thee,” 


And as the simple exercises went on, and 
friend after friend arose, and spoke of the 
heroic, noble qualities of the little fellow, 
and of all he had done, and suffered, and 
accomplished, we who had known him best 
felt that we did not half value him. Most 
of all, when the doctor—whom, of course 
much more than preachers or friends, all 
believestood tp, anid’ with words almost 
broken with emotjon said, “That was the 
noblest little soul I ever saw in any 


‘ human body,” and told the story of his 


sickness and his fortitude, we all ‘felt the 
greatness of the loss, 

But, perhaps, for the ehildren’s sake, I 
had better give a short sketch of the news- 
boy’s life—Jonnny Morrow, as he is 
called, and known to so many thousands, 
About seven years ago a pale, sweet-faced 
little fellow, of say ten or eleven years of 
age, came to the lodging-house, and made 
his home there. He said he had no father 
or mother, and he earned his living by 
selling matches, Aveordingly the boys 
soon christened him “ Matches.” 

One night, after some religious remarks 
made by Mr. Tracy, little Johnny came to 
him looking quite troubled. “ What js it, 
Johny?”  * Please, sit, Ihave been 
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telling you a wrong story. I was afraid 
you would send me back to my father, for 
T have got a father. I am very sorry for 
telling you a lie.” He then told how his 
father drank brandy continually, and sent 
him and his little brothers out to steal 
coal, and wood, and vegetables—and if 
they did not bring home much, he would 
beat them dreadfully—and how they often 
slept in carts and boxes to get out of his 
way, and how he had “ brandy-fits,” and 
would try to kill his children. One night 
they slept on board a ferry-boat, and were 
fed by the ferrymen. Another time they 
were chased by some rag-pickers’ dogs, 
while they were stealing, and nearly hunted 
down by them; until at last he felt he 
could bear this no longer, and went to the 
lodging-house for a home and shelter. 
Mr. Tracy forgave him his lie, and helped 
him. Johnny soon succeeded ; he went to 
Sunday-school and night-school, learned 
to read and write rapidly, and showed 
great fondness for the Bible—many thought 
then that he was a truly religious boy. 
After a while, he obtained a place to 
lodge in the Union Theological Seminary, 
where he peddled his little wares, and 
worked away at his education, with the 
hope of one day being a missionary, or a 
preacher, to just the same poor people to 
whom he had belonged. The students all 
liked his happy little face, and he delighted 
in discussing abstruse theological ques- 
tions with them, or in the more practical 
enjoyment of making a good bargain with 
them. One of the hard questions he put 
at this time, a result of his former expe- 
riences, was, “ Which is a greater sin, to 
lie or to steal?”—the question having 
occurred on account of his having lied to 
his father to prevent his making him steal ! 

At length he went to the New Haven 
Theological Seminary, not so much be- 
cause of its theology, as because he hoped 
there to get some assistance, and to sell 
his little matters. His education in every 
way was going on well, and finally he com- 
pleted his success by writing a little bio- 
graphy of himself, which he sold over the 
country. Probably thousands of my little 
readers have seen or heard of Johnny Mor- 
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row’s little hook. With its proceeds he 
supported, & part of the time, his two 
younger brothers, and paid off nearly 300 
dollats’ worth of debts he had ineurted in 
getting his education. He was always 
doing kind things with his money. We 
knew of his giving 23 dollars to a poor 
boy to start him in a trade; and wnder his 
pillow at his death was found a pocket- 
book with only a few pennies of his own, 
but with a receipt from a poor newsboy 
for 3 dollars, which he had lately loaned to 
help him begin in business! If we could 
carry anything into the next world, who 
would not rather take that dirty little re- 
ceipt with him than all the bank bills of 
New York city? For was it not soime- 
thing done “ to the least of these ” ? 

Little Johnny had always been lame ; 
and now, finding he was growing ill, and 
that a very painful operation ought to be 
performed on him, he paid all his debts, 
and went over and put himself in the 
hands of certain physicians in Brooklyn, 
I believe paying his board himself. 

Dr. Sayers had taken a deep interest 
in him, and came over to visit him. He 
says he never saw such perfect serenity, 
and trust, and courage, and every one felt 
his Christian faith. Before the operation 
was performed, he requested that it might 
be very thorough, and, if possible, that his 
deformity might be cured. They gave 
him chloroform, and after the terrible 
operation, when he was sufficiently re- 
covered, he asked if he should be lame 
still. They replied that he would be, 
probably. ‘“ Well,” he said, his natural 
cheerfulness running over, though his 
body was yet quivering with the sutgeon’s 
knife “ taint so bad after all, for now when 
I want I can limp and pass for half price 
on the railroad, or I can stretch up and be 
a big man!” 

All noticed everywhere this beautiful 
cheerfulness of this poor lame boy. “ It 
was,” said Rev. Mr. Bartlett, with exqui- 
site pathos, “as if one of God’s little 
angels was always with him, singing cheer- 
fully to him, saying, ‘Limp a little 
longer, Johnny! It will soon be over !’” 

Yes ; all through these weary days o9t- 
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sickness the angel sang to him. It told 
him that poverty and homelessness, and 
the world’s cold charity, and pain and 
grief, and deformity, would soon be past; 
and the eyes of the deformed, sick, home- 
less lad shone with a strange and quick 
joy, which the bystanders could hardly 
understand. 

“TI do not fear to die,” he said. “I 
feel all ready. I trust in Christ.” He was 
doing well, and would probably have re- 
covered, but for the very self-reliance 
which had secured him his success. He 
thought he would save the kind doctor the 
trouble of binding up his bandages, and 
that he could do it equally well, and one 
morning undid them, and attempted to 
clean the sore, when accidentally he opened 
the wound, and almost bled to death before 
help could arrive. This was too much for 
his weakened frame, and in a short time 
he died, 





Such was the story we heard at the 
funeral of the Christian newsboy. The 
rough boys came and gazed solemnly at 
the pale worn face of the dead; the child- 
ren of the rich and happy looked at him 
tearfully ; and we all felt a kind of joyful 
sadness as we stood by. 

Peace be with thee, little wanderer! 
Thy days of weariness, thy sickness, and 
poverty, and loneliness, are all over. Thou 
didst well thy little part on the earth! 
The poor and the unbefriended love thee. 
Thou hast died with an immortal faith and 
love. Heaven’s gentle angels that ever 
watch by the dying bedsides of penitent 
and loving children, hold thee up. Thou 
hast all wealth and glory now. Why 
should we weep for thee ? 

A more heroic life, or a more Christian 
death, we cannot wish for our own beloved 
little ones, 





Patice of Meeting. 


ALBERT STREET, SPITALFIELDS. 


On July 30, the foundation-stone 
of a new laundry and wash-houses 
attached to this valuable institution 
was laid by Henry Edmund Gurney, 
Esq., one of the vice-presidents. The 
proceedings having been opened by 

rayer, and a short address delivered 
, the Rev. 8. Thornton, Mr. H. R. 
Williams, the hon. secretary, read an 
address, in which it stated that that 
“neighbourhood, which had been the hot- 
bed of abandonment and criminality, had 
now become much improved by the in- 
troduction of Ragged and Industrial 
Schools. The object of the present build- 
ing was for the more thorough training 
of the girls in the washing and preparing 
of linen things, but little understood by 
the labouring population in localities like 
this. Another benefit it would confer 
ou the inmates, was to make them 
thorough servants in this branch of do- 
mestic duties. To complete the institu- 
tion they required funds to erect a house 
for the residence of the teachers, the want 
of which had long retarded the efforts of 
the committee, and they still cherished 
the hope that, by the advocacy of the 
press (to which the neighbourhood was 





so much indebted)’ and by the sympa- 
thising aid of a generous public, that 
great want would be supplied. The 
cost of the wash-house and laundry, 
now in course of erection, would be 
about £500, exclusive of the cost of 
the necessary fittings. About £170 
was still needed, and the committee 
earnestly hoped the public would assist 
them in getting the funds required. » 
Harrison, the architect then handed Mr. 
Gurney the trowel, and the ceremony of 
laying the stone was performed. r. 
Gurney then said, the stone having been 
thoroughly laid, he trusted, before many 
months, it would be open to the public. 
He need not dilate at length on the 
benefits these institutions conferred, but 
he could say that not only that neigh- 
bourhood, but the country at large, had 
felt the salutary influence of their opera- 
tions. (Cheers.) He then gave a short 
account of the rise and progress of the 
building already in existence, and strongly 
recommended it to the wealthy and 
benevolent. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gurney for laying the stone was car- 
ried unanimously. The children sing- 
ing, and the juvenile band of the school 
playing some marches in a very spirited 
manner, closed the proceedings. 
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RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE SUPPORT OF 


FREE SCHOGLS FOR THE DESTITUTE POOR, 
OFFICE—1, EXETER HALL. 


PresipEnt.—THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
TreasvrER.—R. C. L. BEVAN, Esq., Lombard Street. 

Hon. Szrc.—MR. W. LOCKE. Hon. Soticiror.—E. JENNINGS, Esq. 
Secretary.—MR. JOSEPH G. GENT, 1, Exeter Hall. 
Cottector.—MR. W. A. BLAKE, 38, South Bank, Regent’s Park. 
Banxers.—MESSRS, BARCLAY, BEVAN, & CO., 54, Lombard Street. 


PALS PPP PALADIN I 


The following Contributions have been received in aid of the Ragged School Union 
from the 20th of July to the 20th of August, 1861. 


General Fund. 
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DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS will be thankfully received at the Offices of the Society, 
1, Exeter Hall, Strand; by Messrs. HarcHarp & Son, 1 i, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Nispet & Co., 21, 
Berners Street; Mr. SHAW, 27, oy Row ; Messrs. SEELEY, Fleet Street and Hanover Street; 
Messrs. KENT & Co., Paternoster Row; and by the Collector, Mr. W.A. BLAKE, 38, South Bank, N. Ww. 

Post-office Orders should be made payable at Charing Cross, Strand, London, to Mr. Josern G, 
GENT, Secretary, 1, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE i 


WITH THE —* ARTICLES 


DEANE'S 


Ironmongery and Ffurmishing Wlarebouses, 


RADAR ARARI A 


A PRICED FURNISHING ast SENT POST FREE. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


DEANE’S 


DEANE’S 


DEANBP’S 


DEANE’S 


DEANE’S 


DEANE’S 
DEANE’S 
DEANE’S 
DEANE’S 
DEANE’S 
DEANE’S 


DEANE’S 
DEANE’S 
DEANE’S 
DEANE’S 
DEAN®’S 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 





CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 

Knives. Knives. Carvers 
Finest Ivory Handles ............ S8e..,,..2 Bal .n...+ lis. 
Medium i sp ae 286. <3..:.. BBs. . 3552.0, 7a. Ga. 
Good oo ae 16s. » 12s. .:,,.. 5s. 6d, 
ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 

Table. Dessert. Ter. 
Spoons, Best Plating ............ aR OR cco ssk 18s 
Forks i , ec... on 
Spoons, 2nd Quality ............ 333. . 248. ...... 148, 6d, 
Forks a ns0bndcedien SE oceee Ae sige 
Electro-Plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Ligt eur Stands, Cruets, Cake 

Baskets, &c. ' 


Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. 

Prices of Tin Dish Covers in Sets of Six and Seven :— 
18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s 

Papier-maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s. 
Patterns constantly introduced. 

Bronzed, Copper, and Brass Goods. 

Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. 

Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6 6s. 

Drawing Room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

Fenders and Fireirons. 

Iron Bedsteads, with Bedding. 
post free. 

Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphiet. 

Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

Horticultural Tools. 

Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


New and Hlegant 


Priced Pamphlet, with Drawings, 
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